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Ellora. The plinths of the principal door are covered with remarkable bas-reliefs,
representing groups of women carrying standards, which greatly resemble the
sculptures in the temple of Sanchi.

It is most important that the real origin of this monument should be satis-
factorily determined; for, could it be proved to be Buddhic, it would be the sole
representative of those innumerable Yiharas which the Chinese travellers of the
fourteenth and seventeenth centuries have so well described to us. There is,
however, no doubt that the Jains took possession of the temple at an unknown
date, and adapted it to their own worship.

In its vicinity extend tl\e long lines of the English barracks, which are large,
well ventilated, extremely clean, and admirably adapted to this murderous climate.
On the other side of the barracks there are some large tanks cut out of the rock,
like those of Chittore, designed for the purpose of collecting rain-water, in case of
the failure of the springs on the plateau ; but being too open, and exposed to the
sun, the water in them soon becomes impure and muddy.

On the west of the plateau the wall of rock has been split nearly in two by
a convulsion of nature, which has left a deep and narrow gorge between two steep
precipices. This gorge is called by the natives Ourwha'i, and it is to it that the
mountain owes its ancient celebrity.

This sombre valley, to which the sun's rays, intercepted by the overhanging
walls of rock, rarely penetrated, must at once have attracted the mystical Jain
philosophers. Here they discovered numerous springs, which kept up a perpetual
freshness of atmosphere, and developed a vegetation in the deep recesses unusual
in this country. Ourwhai became the scene of their most mysterious rites, and
their colossal idols were ranged along the whole length of the valley. It would
be difficult to find, even in India, a site more admirably adapted by nature for a
temple of one of the primitive religions of man. Even now, on entering the
ravine (which the English have strangely christened the Happy Valley), one is
struck by the grand and mysterious aspects of this natural temple* You are
enveloped in a damp, cold atmosphere; and, in the gloom, gigantic forma with
Sphinx faces and red eyes appear through the tangled branches of the creeping-
plants. What must have been the terror of the neophyte on entering for the first
time this awful sanctuary, with its immense altars, its idols, and its mysteriously
lighted caverns, when even a sceptical European cannot contemplate the scene
without a shudder!

But even Ourwhai's days were numbered. On returning in December 1867,
I found the trees cut down, the statues hewn in. pieces by the pickaxes of the
workmen, and a new road, constructed by the English, running through the ravine,
which was filled with the ruins of the Chandela and Touar palaces and the idols
of the Buddhists and the Jains.

The rocks on either side of the ravine rise perpendicularly to a height of
ninety feet from the steep bank of rubbish on both sides of the road The face
of the precipice on the left is covered for a distance of five hundred paces with
statues cut in the solid rock. These statues, of which there are a considerable
number, represent all the Jam Tirthankars, and vary in size from an idol of a foot
high to a colossal figure of forty feet The Tirthankars are portrayed either
standing, with their arms hanging down, or sitting with their legs crossed, in the
usual posture of the Buddhaa The figures are stiff and disproportioned; the